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is a large fish market. Near by is an
airport,Dieppe-St.Aubins-sur-Scie.

Dieppe was a place of some im-
portance in Normandy when Nor-
mandy and England were united.
A fortified town, it was besieged
several times in the wars between
England and France. Many
French seamen were born here. It
lost its prosperity after the revoca-
tion of the edict of Nantes, 1685,
as many of its inhabitants were
Huguenots. It was burned down
by the English in 1694 and re-
mained in a state of partial decay
until the 19th century, when in-
creasing traffic and its attractions
as a resort gave it new life. Pop.
(1954) 26,427.

DIEPPE RAID, 1942. The Ger-
mans occupied Dieppe in the
Second Great War soon after the
opening of their offensive of June,
1940, and converted it into a for-
tress, with the sea approaches
covered by coastal batteries. On
Aug. 19, 1942, a reconnaissance in
force was carried out by Allied
troops. This had as its objects:
(1) testing the ability of the Allies
to land a large force and tanks on
a heavily defended sector of the
coast; (2) testing the German de-
fences on the N. coast of France ;
(3) discovering the strength of the
Luftwaffe in Western Europe ; (4)
destruction of wireless stations,
batteries, and German military
equipment. The German com-
mander in the west, von Rundstedt,
believed this combined operation
was the spearhead of an invading
force, while in reality it was a
rehearsal for the landings in N.
Africa in Nov.

The attacking force, supported
by the R. A.F. and the Royal Navy,
numbered about 7,000 and con-
sisted mainly of Canadians, with
men of British and Fighting French
commando units, and U.S. rangers.
Five landings were made at dawn ;
but the convoy carrying the units
to land near Berneval accidentally
encountered German shipping a
few miles off the coast and, reach-
ing the beach nearly half-an-hour
late, had to land in broad daylight
in the face of heavy opposition
from the aroused garrison. The six
heavy guns of the battery at Ber-
neval were never silenced, and kept
up a steady fire on the men on the
beaches and the ships offshore.
The Canadians at Puys were un-
able to storm the strong-points on
the eastern cliff above Dieppe, and
these Inflicted heavy casualties on
the troops on the beaches.

The battery at VarengevUle being
destroyed by British commando
troops^ tanks were landed at Pour-

ville and Puys. The main beach at
Dieppe was under heavy, fire from
the cliffs, the tobacco factory, and
the casino. Some tanks got into the
town, where a fierce battle raged
round the casino, which had been
converted into a formidable for-
tress. No artillery was landed, and
what artillery fire was provided
came from naval vessels, but this
was scarcely effective. The German
posts even withstood fire from the
few tanks that did manage to over-
come traps and obstacles.

Meanwhile the R.A.F. main-
tained an umbrella over the area,
so that few German aircraft could
penetrate to the beaches. By 10
a.m. German reinforcements were
arriving, and the withdrawal be-
gan, with bitter rearguard actions
covered by the R.A.F. and Royal
Navy. Fighting raged for 'nine
hours; nearly half the attacking
force became casualties, the cour-
age of the Canadians refusing to
admit the superiority of German
reinforced concrete.

As well as providing much
needed experience, the Dieppe
raid fitted into the pattern of
Allied offensive strategy in western
Europe. The German high com-
mand now knew that the Allies
could land powerful forces on the
Channel coast; and the Russian
campaign had set limitations on
the German strength in the west,
aggravating the problem of the de-
fence of "fortress Europe." When
the Allies landed in N. Africa in
Nov., 1942, the Germans had to
face the threat of attack in the
south and at the same time be on
guard against more and bigger
"Dieppes," followed by invasion.

On Sept. 1, 1944, Dieppe was
liberated by the same Canadian
regiments as had suffered such
heavy casualties during the 1942
raid. The town was largely un-
damaged, but the port and harbour
installations had been destroyed.
Consult We Landed at Dawn,
A. B. Austin, 1943; Rehearsal
For Invasion, W. Reybum, 1943.
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Diesel, RUDOLF (1858-1913).
German engineer and inventor of
the heavy-oil internal-combustion
engine bearing his name. Born in
Paris of German parents, Diesel
studied engineering at technical
colleges in Paris, Augsburg, and
Munich. He patented the design of
his engine in 1892, and built the first
full-scale model in 1893. Diesel
disappeared on Sept, 29, 1913,
while crossing from Antwerp to
Harwich. Not until after his death
was his engine fully developed and
the value of the invention realized.

Diesel Engine. Heavy-oil in-
ternal-combustion engine invented
by Rudolf Diesel. It was known
before Diesel's invention that if a
charge of air is heated to a suffi-
ciently high temperature, by rapid
compression or otherwise, a spray
of fuel oil injected into the charge
will ignite and continue to burn as
long as sufficient oxygen remains
to support combustion. For very
rapid combustion, however, two
conditions must be satisfied : (1)
the oil must be injected in a fine
spray, i.e. it must be atomised; (2)
each small particle of oil must be
surrounded by air, i.e. either the
spray must penetrate the charge of
air or the air itself must be in a
state of turbulence.
In Diesel's engine the air in the
cylinder was compressed to 500-
600 Ib. per sq. in. and the fuel was
injected by compressed air at 1,200
Ib. per sq. in. The rate of fuel
injection was adjusted so that
combustion took place at approxi-
mately constant pressure, the point
at which the fuel was cut off being
arranged automatically to suit the
load on the engine.
Since 1895, when the first Diesel
engine was built, developments
have been rapid, and engines of up
to 12,000 h.p., with 6 to 8 cranks,
have been installed in sea-going
vessels. In 1910 the first ship to be
fitted was the single screw coaster
Vulcanus, with a six-cylinder en-
gine developing 390 h.p. at 140
r.p.m. The first ocean-going ship
was the Selandia, in which two sets
of 8-cylinder engines developed a
total h.p. of 2,340. In 1938,20 p.c.
of the world's tonnage was driven
by Diesel engines. The main ad-
vantages are increased cargo space
and considerably reduced fuel con-
sumption as compared with steam-
driven vessels. For a given size of
engine the power can be increased
by supercharging, the super-
charger usually being driven by
turbines actuated by the 'exhaust
gases from the engine.
These engines are particularly
adapted for efficient working on the
two-stroke cycle. The types of en-
gine in use are : (1) single-acting
four-stroke ; (2) double-acting
four-stroke j (3) single-acting two-
stroke ; (4) double-acting two-
stroke. All are in use for marine
propulsion, particularly for large
units. In the two-stroke engine
valves and valve gears, including
camshafts and drives, are either
completely eliminated or greatly
simplified, but effective scaveng-
ing of the exhaust gases by the in-
coming charge of air presents
problems. Since the h.p. of a